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AN ACCOUNT OF 

SOME ANTIQUITIES IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF 
BUTTEVANT, IN THE COUNTY OF CORK. 

BY RICHARD R. BRASH, ESQ., ARCHITECT. 

The Augustinian abbey of Ballybeg. — Ballybeg is about half a 
mile from Buttevant ; the remains of the Augustinian abbey stand at 
the gorge of a winding and romantic glen, through which the turnpike 
road from Mallow to Buttevant passes ; its situation must have been 
remarkably picturesque, when forests clothed the lofty and abrupt 
hill sides, when the horn of the hardy hunter woke the morning 
echoes through its rocky passes, as he chased the red deer by the 
banks of the gentle MuUa. 

The present remains show it to have been once strongly fortified. 
Its massive belfry looks more like a castle keep, and the remains of 
stern looking towers, which formerly flanked the abbey enclosures, 
speak of troublous times and treacherous onslaughts ; a portion of the 
east and west ends of the church, the cloister walls, ruins of two 
towers, and a columbarium, or dove-cot, are all that at present re- 
main of this once splendid structure, the extent and magnificence of 
which is still attested by the fragments of walls, and sculptured stones 
dug up by the peasantry on the surrounding lands. Of the east end, 
fragments of the chancel walls alone remain ; in Smith's time, the east 
window existed, 1 but there is now no trace of it; a farmer has built 
his house and ofSces across the centre of the church, and the west end 
is occupied as a cow-house ! The west gable has a lofty Early English 
couplet of graceful proportions, with large inward splays ; the lancets 
are divided internally by a very fine banded shaft having a moulded 
base, and a bold and richly carved cap of the peculiar foliage of the 
period. A strange feature exists in this portion of the building — four 
massive piers have been built at some period subsequent to the ori- 
ginal erection, two of them in the western internal angles, upon which 
vaults are turned, converting this end of the church into a fortified 
structure. You can ascend to the top by a stairs constructed in one 
of the piers. The vaulting is ornamented with some grotesque heads ; 
it crosses the couplet window, destroying its efl^ect. There are circular 
holes in the vaulting, as if a peal of bells had been hung in the upper 
part. This tower, or belfry, was certainly erected sometime subse- 
quent to the original building, as these piers are not bonded into the 
original masonry, but merely built against the walls. The cloisters 
were on the south side of the church, and appear to have been of 
large extent. The enclosing wall still exists, and retains the corbels 

* Smith's History of Cork, 177 i^ vol. i. p. 324. 
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that carried the beams of the lean-to roof over the arcade, no portion 
of the masonry of which at present remains — neither cap, base, or por- 
tion of shaft by which I could determine its character. About twenty 
yards from the west end of the church are the remains of a lofty 
square tower, which was connected with the conventual buildings, 
and evidently built for defence. The walls were massive and of ex- 
cellent workmanship ; the lower story of a similar tower stands about 
forty yards from the east end, close to the Doneraile road ; the finish 
of the quoins and a handsome pointed doorway evidence the care 
bestowed on its erection. 

The Columbarium. — About twenty yards from the south-east 
corner of the chancel is a low circular tower — of which the accom- 
panying wood-cuts supply a plan and section — about twenty-eight 




Plan of Columbarium. 



feet in height, the walls of which are perpendicular, having no in- 
ward inclination, or batter. Its internal diameter is fifteen feet seven 
inches ; thickness of the walls three feet nine inches ; its external cir- 
cumference is seventy feet ; it had two doors, one at the east and one 
at the west side — the west one is perfect, but the cut stone jambs of 
the east one, having tempted the cupidity of a neighbouring farmer, 
were abstracted and it is now an unsightly breach. The interior is 
exceedingly curious, the inside face of the wall having been built in 
square compartments and in regular tiers, one over the other, to a 
height of fifteen feet, where they are terminated by a projecting string- 
course ; the first tier commencing at eighteen inches from the ground. 
There are eleven tiers of pigeon-holes, thirty-two in a tier, which each 
average eight inches square, and are from ten to eleven inches in 
depth ; they are formed of small square stones, hammer-dressed, yet 
neatly fitted, and bonded well into the solid wall ; between each tier 
is a course of stone, seven inches in thickness, and the small piers 
between are ten inches wide, the horizontal courses between the 
tiers are formed mostly of two courses of thin stone, and the diminu- 
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tlve piers of two and three small cubical stones ; yet the whole is care- 
fully bonded and well built, in fact it is the neatest and most curious 
specimen of hammer-dressed work I have ever met with, either ancient 
or modern. The height internally to the string-course is fifteen feet 
six inches, from which starts the beehive- shaped roof of masonry, the 
upper part of which is formed of flags overlaying one another, and 
leaving a circular opening of about three feet six inches in diameter, 
so as to give ingress and egress to its feathered inhabitants. This roof 
does not exhibit its domical form externally, as the walls are carried 




Section of Columbarium. 



above the top of the vaulting, a level platform being formed on the 
top, the raised wall forming a parapet round it, and having rude gur- 
goiles to carry off the rain water ; the whole height of the building 
externally is twenty-seven feet six inches. A curious external feature 
is an apparent mode of communication with the abbey buildings. 
About fourteen feet from the ground, at the north side, is a doorway 
which leads to the platform above mentioned ; at one side of this door- 
way is a fragment of a wall projecting about four feet, and pointing 
towards the S. W. corner of the chancel ; lower down there does not 
appear to have been any connexion with the tower, as the masonry 
exhibits no such feature, so that it would appear to have been a 
portion of a gallery of communication carried upon arches to some 
part of the domestic buildings. The interior appears to me to have 
been subjected at some period to the action of fire, as the lime-stone 
of which the whole is built exhibits a white and calcined appearance. 
I am at present personally aware of but one other specimen of this 
class of buildings existing in this country : it is adjoining the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Kilcooly, and presents some different features, both 
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as to design and construction from that at Ballybeg ; but I have been 
informed of the existence of one or more of these buildings in the 
county of Kilkenny.^ In the ^'Archaeological Journal" is given an ac- 
count of one at Garway, in Hertfordshire (accompanied by an interior 
and exterior view) from which I select the following description : — 
" The wall is of stone, and four feet in thickness, with twenty-one 
ranges of holes for pigeons. The holes are made wider within the wall 
by cutting away the stones which form the surface. On inserting 
the hand into one range of holes, they would be found to open to the 
left, while the range above would be reversed. The building is 
further strengthened by a course of solid stone between every two 
ranges. The house is covered by a vaulting of stone, presenting a 
concave surface internally and externally. A circular opening in the 
centre of the vaulting affords the means of ingress and egress to the 
pigeons, while two doors, at the north and south, give the same facili- 
ties to unfeathered bipeds."^ The author of the paper, the Rev. William 
Dyke, of Cradley, further states that the date was on the tympanum 
of one of the doorways, as follows — "dni. mccc." and some defaced 
decimals. It will be seen by the accompanying drawings and de- 
scription, that the internal construction and general features of these 
buildings are similar ; the only difference being in the construction 
of the pigeon-holes, which at Garway open from one to the other, as 
above described, while at Ballybeg there is no communication ; the 
similar features are the general proportions, circular form, vaulted 
roof, two doors, and circular orifice in the top. The most striking 
point of difference externally is the construction of the roof, which at 
Garway is a frustrum of a cone, surmounted by a circular blocking 
of masonry round the orifice. I find that some difference of opinion 
exists among antiquaries respecting the foundation of Ballybeg, which 
opinions I now subjoin. 

Archdall states that Phillip de Barry founded a priory here for 
regular canons following the rule of St. Augustine, and dedicated it 
to St. Thomas, the favourite saint of that age. He endowed it in 
the year 1229, in remembrance of which his equestrian statue in 
brass was erected in the church.^ 

According to Ware, Ballybeg was a priory of regular canons of St. 
Augustine, dedicated to St. Thomas, founded by William de Barry, 
and endowed by his son David in 1237.^ 

The Abbe MacGeoghegan copies Ware to the effect that at Balli- 
beg, near Buttevant, in the county of Cork, a priory was founded 
for regular canons of St. Augustine, by William Barry, in 1237, 
and endowed by his son David. ^ 

^ There are ancient dove-cots at Well- ^ Archdall's Monast. Hibemicunij p. 56. 

brook, Pottlerath, and Danesfort, all in the "* Ware's Antiquities of Irelandy vol. 1. 

county of Kilkenny. Kilcooly borders on p. 246. 

Kilkenny. — Eds. MacGeoghegan's History of Ireland^ 

* Arch(Bo logical Journal^ vol. i. p. 265. p. 303. 
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Dr. Smith writes that at Bally beg, on the other side of the river, 
a small walk from Buttevant, was a monastery of Augustinians, 
founded anno 1237, and dedicated to St. Thomas, by William de 
Barry, being endowed by his son David.* 

Both of these last statements are manifestly in error, for we find 
in Lodge's " Peerage" that David de Barry was possessed of the 
lordship of Buttevant at that period, and that he was not tne son of 
William but of Robert, whom he succeeded. It is true that William 
was the eldest son and heir of Phillip de Barry; but, being a favourite 
of king John, he resided in England, and is supposed to have as- 
signed his Irish estates to his younger brother, Robert, as is thus set 
forth by Lodge : — 

" In 1229 he [Phillip de Barry] endowed the friary of Bally begg, 
in the county of Cork, in memory whereof, his effigies on horseback 

was cast in brass and set up in the church there 

. . He left issue two sons, William and Robert; to the elder of 
whom king John confirmed his uncle's said gift of lands by patent, 
dated at Woodstock, 21st February, 1208; in which King's reign (it 
is said) he was one of the Recognitores Magnse Assisae for the county 
of Kent, and lived at the Moate there, where several of his successors, 
who were Lieutenants of Dover Castle, and Conservators of the peace 
in that county, had their residence. — If this be fact, he probably 
assigned his estate in Ireland to his younger brother, Robert de 
Barry, who appears to be possessed thereof by the bequest he made 
in honour of God, the blessed Virgin, and St. Thomas, of one Mother 
Church upon his land, and one carucate near his castle of Robertstown. 
. . He had issue two sons, David, his heir, and Phillip Barry ."^ 

He further states that the above David succeeded his father 
Robert, and that anno 1235 he enlarged the revenues of Ballybeg, 
which had been endowed by his grandfather, Phillip.^ 

David de Cardigan was prior in the reign of king Henry HI. 

John de Barry was prior in the reign of Edward I.^ 

" On the Thursday next after the Nativity of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, 35th king Henry VIIL, the abbot was found seized of this 
priory, with a cemetery and certain buildings on the site, containing 
one acre, annual value, besides reprises, 6s. 8t/., also sixty acres of 
arable land of the small measure and forty of pasture, being the de- 
mesne lands of the priory and situate in Ballybegg : annual value, 
besides reprises, 40^. ; one hundred and twenty acres in the said 
townland, annual value, besides reprises, 60.9., and the following 
rectories appropriated to the said prior ; Ballybegg, annual value, 
besides reprises, 41. ; Kilkeran, Ardosoyll, and Rathbarry, annual 



' Smith's History of Cork, vol. i. p. ^ Lodge's Peerage, revised by Archdall, 

323. vol. i. p. 288. 

2 Lodge's Peerage, revised by Archdall, * Archdall's Monasticon Hibernicum, p. 

vol. i. p. 287. 56. 
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value, besides reprises, IOO5. ; Bally cloghie and Bally castell, annual 
value, besides reprises, 7/. ; Drusmallyny, In M'William's country, 
annual value, besides reprises, 6Z. ; CarryketwohlU, annual value, 
besides reprises, 61. ; Castlebeghan, annual value, besides reprises, 6/.; 
Kylcoryhin, annual value, besides reprises, 20^. ; Kllemallaghe, an- 
nual value, besides reprises, 8/. ; and Rossaghe, Downeraghill, and 
Cahlrdowgan, annual value, 6/., all sterling money. The said lands 
and rectories lie in the county of Cork."^ 

An Inquisition of the 5th of February, 3rd James I., finds " that 
28th April, 16th Queen Elizabeth, a grant for a term of years was 
made to George Bouchler, Esq., of this priory and the demesne there- 
of, with certain lands in the town of Ballybeg, Ballykeran, Ardholle, 
and Rathbarry, Bally clogh and Bally castell, Crustmalyny in M 'Wil- 
liam's country, Carrlcktwohill, Castlebechln, Kill , Klllnemal- 

lagh, Rosseghe, Downeraglll and Cahlrdowgan, in the counties of 
Cork and Mayo. To hold the same at the annual rent of 41/. 10^. 
Irish money ."^ 

26th of James I., January 1 , a grant from the king to Elizabeth 
Norreys, Cork county.^ 

Sir Thomas Norreys, lord president of Munster, having been 
slain in the service of queen Elizabeth against the rebels in said 
province, king James, on that account, and because the lands of his 
daughter and heiress, Elizabeth Norreys, were waste during the time 
of the late rebellion, remitted to her all arrears of the Crown ; viz.. 
In Cork county, for the abbey of Ballybeg, £81 10s. rent ; Limerick 
county, the friary of the Holy Trinity in Athdare, called the friary 
for the Redemption of Captives, and of the friary of Saint Augus- 
tine, Athdare, the abbey of Monastir Nenagh, and the monastery of 
Saint Catherine of Killagh, £22 17s. 8d. ; all remitted from Michael- 
mas, 39th of Elizabeth, to Michaelmas, 1st of James I. 

14 February, 3rd of James I., No. 25. A grant from the king to 
Sir David Norton of Tystede, Southampton county, knight,'* inter 
alia, of the site of the dissolved abbey of Ballybeg, in the county 
of Cork, containing about one acre arable, and seventy acres pasture 
of the demesne thereof, and 150 acres arable and pasture belonging 
to Ballybeg. 

13 May, 7th of James I. The king's letter for a lease to Sir John 
Jephson, knight, of the site of the dissolved monastery of Ballybeg, 
now in the hands of him, the said Sir John Jephson, knight.^ 

The lands belonging to this abbey contained 2060 Irish acres, 
and by a valuation taken in 1622 were only worth £60 a year; at 
the same time the glebe and tithes of it were valued at £200 per 



Archdall's Monast, Hihernicum^ p. 786. ^ Id.j No. 25. 

Id,, p. 787. ^ Id,, No. 47. 

' Patent Roll. « Smith's History of Cork, p. 323. 
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Mr. Crofton Croker, in his valuable and interesting work, " Re- 
searches in the South of Ireland," in his notice of Ballybeg, has fallen 
into an error respecting the columbarium. He describes it as the 
" stump of an ancient round tower ;" to which it bears no resemblance 
(except in its circular form), having no batter, being built of com- 
mon rubble masonry, having two doorways on the ground level, and 
being of much greater diameter than our cloich-theachs. 

The field in which this dove-cot stands is called, by the neigh- 
bouring peasantry, " the pigeon-field," a name sufficiently corrobora- 
tive of the uses I have ascribed to this building. Many stories are 
here related of money-seekers and dreamers of '^crocks of gold," 
&c. Oi|e or two have been authenticated to me, and are given by 
Mr. Grofton Croker in his '^ Researches.'' 

One of them relates to the discovery, in the pigeon-field, of a 
sepulchre, the interior of which was lined with slabs having figures 
of the apostles quaintly carved thereon, and containing a stone 
coffin. Of the remains of this tomb I could di^over no traces. I 
heard that the slabs were thrown about and broken, their ultimate 
fate being to repair the road, and that the stone cist was many years 
used by a neighbouring farmer as a pig-trough ! 

The other story relates to a blacksmith, who dreamed three 
successive nights of "a crock of gold under a big flag in the abbey," 
and who accordingly commenced excavating among the mouldering 
remains of the ancient fathers until he exhumed a stone coffin, con- 
taining a skeleton, a cross, a bead of the precious metal, and a plate 
of the same, on which was incised a representation of the cruci- 
fixion. These valuable relics met the fate of most of our native 
antiquities, having been disposed of by the finder to a goldsmith in 
Cork, who remorselessly melted them down. 

We find that the dove-cot or pigeon-house was a very general 
appendage to ancient religious houses. In the surrender of the abbey 
of St. John, Kilkenny, in the reign of Henry VIII., we find the last 
abbot, Richard Cantwell, seized among the other buildings, tene- 
ments, &c., " of a water mill, a pigeon-house,"* &c. 

At the surrender of the Franciscan friary at Adare, we also find 
mention made of a pigeon-house.^ 

It is also specially mentioned, in the enumeration of lands and 
buildings in the surrender of the Crouched Friars at Ardee.^ 

At the suppression of the abbey of Louth, "by an inquisition 
taken on the Wednesday next after the Feast of St. Brandon, 33d 
king Henry VIII., the prior was found seized of the site of the 
priory, containing two castles, an hall, dormitory, bakehouse, pigeon- 
house and granary,"^ &c. 

There is no doubt that much variety existed in the construction of 

' Archdall's Monasticon, p. 370. ^ Id., p. 447. 

2 Id,, p 416. ^ Id, p. 474, 
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these domestic buildings, the only two that I have had the opportunity 
of examining differing considerably. The second, as already observed, 
adjoins the Cistercian abbey of Kilcooly, county of Tipperary, and 
closely resembles the one at Garway above-mentioned. In the in- 
ventory given by Archdall of the buildings, messuages, &c., of Kil- 
cooly abbey the dove-cot is not set down.^ 

Tumuli. — A little to the north of Buttevant, beyond the turn- 
pike, the old road between Charleville and Buttevant strikes off in 
an easterly direction, crossing the Awbeg by a bridge partly ancient 
and partly modern, the arches at one side being pointed and the 
masonry of antique character and apparently coeval with the neigh- 
bouring monastery. At a late period it was considerably widened ; 
but the arches of the modern portion are semicircular, which has an 
odd effect. A short distance from the bridge, on the height, in a 
field by the roadside, is " Knockane-na-m-buachaillidhe" — that is, 
'Hhe mound or hillock of the boys" — an ancient, conical, earthen tu- 
mulus, about fifteen feet high and sixty feet in diameter. A deep ex- 
cavation has been made in the west side of it, as we were informed, 
by gold-seekers. A similar tumulus, and of corresponding dimensions, 
stands a short distance from the above, called " Knockane-na-g-caill- 
inidhe," or " the mound of the girls," nearly half of which has been 
cut away in making a new road. These were, in all probability, 
memorial tumuli, erected to commemorate some bloody conflict and 
the fall of two chiefs or heroes. 

At Killmaclennan, about two miles from Buttevant, is an immense 
mound of irregular outline, the remains of a once noble tumulus or 
barrow. The aged countryman who was my cicerone stated he 
remembered it in his younger days complete, with a moat on the top. 
The moat he explained as " a flat green little field." He said it was 
opened about fifteen years ago by the Rev. Mr. Connery, parish 
priest of Buttevant, who informed the people that he first heard of it 
in Paris. What was found in it "he was not sure" — that is, he 
was completely ignorant ; but the gold-seekers came afterwards, and 
excavated and ransacked the whole mound, and the farmers now are 
carting away the materials of which it is composed. The original 
height of this tumulus is only conjectural; its present outline is 
broken and irregular ; its greatest height about eighteen feet ; the 
material of which it is composed, earth and small rubble. 

Nearly in the centre is a rude cist, which is now entirely un- 
covered. It is rectangular, formed of four upright stones compos- 
ing the sides and ends, with a massive table stone covering all. It at 
present rests but on two sides and an end, the other end having been 
forced out by the riflers. 

The following are the dimensions of the stones: — No. 1 side 
stone, length nine feet, height six feet; No. 2 side stone, length 

* Archdall's Monasticon, p. 664. 
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seven feet six inches, height six feet ; No. 3, end stone, length four 
feet, breadth six feet ; No. 4, end stone, length four feet six inches, 
height five and a-half feet. The covering stone measures nine feet 
nine inches in length, by seven feet six inches in breadth ; the ave- 
rage thickness of these stones is from fifteen to eighteen inches. What 
was found at the opening of this tumulus, I have not been able to 
ascertain. It is evidently sepulchral, and must have contained some 
primaeval remains. I subjoin a few remarks on the subject of tumuli, 
which may not be deemed irrelevant. 

Tumuli are generally either memorial or sepulchral, erected to 
commemorate a victory, the fall of a chief or hero, or as a sepulchral 
mound to enclose the remains of the noble or heroic dead. These 
monuments are distinguished from the rath or lios by their form 
and superior elevation ; their figure being generally a frustum of a 
cone, whose base is of considerable proportion to its height. They 
are found of all sizes, from the small memorial hillock of a dozen or 
fifteen yards diameter, to the mighty sepulchral mounds whose bases 
are acres in extent, and whose, bulk and altitude give them more the 
appearance of being the production of nature than formed by the 
puny hands of man, containing within their bosoms the cemeteries of 
dynasties who reigned anterior to Christianity. 

That the custom of raising such memorials was general amongst 
the primitive tribes both of the Old and New World, we have the 
concurrent testimony of ancient authors and modern travellers. Of 
this description was the tomb of Patroclus, as set forth in the 23rd 
book of the " Iliad," and similar also were the monuments of Achilles, 
Antilochus, Penelaus and Ajax. Herodotus describes similar mounds 
as having been erected over the kings of Scythia ; similar monuments 
are noticed by Adam Olearius in his " Travels through Muscovy and 
Persia ;" by the learned and acute Keysler, as existing in Friesland 
and Westphalia ; and by the laborious Pallas, as seen by him near 
Novogorod and all through the country of the Don Cossacks and Crim 
Tartary. The recent discoveries in Central America exhibit the pre- 
valence of similar customs in a remote age ; while the pyramids of 
Egypt and the dagoba of India are but the more refined expression 
of an observance almost as ancient as the world itself. 

The remains of these monuments are numerous in the British 
Islands, whether designated as moats, cams, or barrows. In our own 
island they are frequently met with; in the counties of Louth, 
Meath, Roscommon, King's and Queen s Counties, Kildare and Tip- 
perary, they are exceedingly numerous, and are generally by the 
peasantry termed moats ; they are formed of various materials, being 
sometimes composed entirely of earth, also of earth and stones in 
various proportions, and in many instances exclusively of stones of 
various sizes. Mounds of this class are termed earns. Of this 
description are Knocknaree in the county of Sligo; Slieve Croob, 
county of Down ; Carnbarn in the county of Armagh, Corran Thier- 

35 
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na, county of Cork ; Augh na cloch-muUen, county of Armagh ; of 
this description is the enormous mound of New Grange, coimty of 
Meath, calculated by measurement to contain 200,000 tons of stones, 
the greatest proportion of which must have been conveyed a distance 
of several miles. 

The moat of memorial is generally a simple mound, of the form 
and materials above described, with, in some instances, a pillar-stone 
on the top. It is impossible to distinguish it from the sepulchral 
tumulus, except by an examination of its internal structure, as their 
external form and character are identical. 

The sepulchral moat is found of all dimensions, from the cistvaen 
of the single chief to the royal brugh or cemetery of a race of 
monarchs. The interior of tumuli of this class, when opened, is 
foimd to contain one or more sepulchral chambers, formed of unhewn 
stone and connected by low, narrow passages, according to the number 
of chambers. The simplest form of this sepulchre is the rude cist, 
composed, as in the Kilmaclennan tumulus, of four or more large 
stones set on edge, and forming the sides and ends, with one or more 
flat stones overlaying them and forming the top or cover. Within 
this cist, or rude stone cofl&n, were placed the remains of the chief or 
hero, with his warlike weapons, his gold, silver or bronze ornaments ; 
the earth or stones were then heaped around, and over all, into a 
conical form. 

That this was a favourite mode of interment among the Pagan 
Irish, there is abundant evidence in our most ancient manuscripts. 
I shall content myself, however, with one extract from the celebrated 
*' Leabhar na h-Uidhre," as quoted by the learned and laborious 
Petrie in his erudite work on the " Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Ireland." It relates the death of Fothadh Airgthech, king of Ire- 
land, who was slain by Cailte, the foster-son of Finn Mac Cumhaill, 
in the battle of Ollarba, A.D. 285. Cailte, addressing Finn, describes 
the death of Fothadh, and identifies his sepulchre at Ollarba, in the 
following words : — 

"We were with thee, O Finn, said the youth. Hush! said 
Mongan [another name of the Fenian hero], that is not good [fair]. 
We were with Finn once, said he ; we went from Alba [recte 
Almhuin]. We fought against Fothadh Airgthech here with thee 
at Ollarba. We fought a battle here ; I made a shot at him, I drove 
my spear through him, so that the spear entered the earth at the 
other side of him, and its iron head was left buried in the earth. 
This is the very handle that was in that spear. The round stone 
from which I made that shot will be found, and east of it will be 
found the iron head of the spear buried in the earth ; and the iiliudk 
[earn] of Fothadh Airgthech will be found a short distance to the 
east of it. There is a chest of stone about him in the earth. There 
are his two rings of silver and his two hunne doat [bracelets], and 
his torque of silver on his breast ; and there is a pillar-stone at his 
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cam, and an Ogumis [inscribed] on the end of the pillar-stone, 
which is in the earth, and what is in it is, ' Eochaid Airgthech 
here.' It was Cailte that was here along with Finn. AH these 
things were searched for by the youth who had arrived, and they 
were found." — pp. 105, 106. 

In other examples the cists are of various dimensions ; sometimes 
composed of enormous masses of stone, frequently with low, narrow 
passages formed of rough stone, set on end and covered with similar 
ones like lintels to bear the superincumbent earth. Some contain the 
bones of a single individual; in others are found the remains of 
children and adults, both male and female. Along with human 
remains are frequently found fragments of charcoal, implements of 
bronze, iron and stone, sometimes of gold and silver, articles of rude 
pottery, generally urns, glass, stone and earthenware, beads, pins 
and combs of bone, all evidently deposited with the bodies at their 
interment. 

But by far the most extraordinary monuments of this class 
remaining in the country are the great mounds of Dowth, Knowth, 
and New Grange, which, with a vast number of moats, forts, raths, 
pillar-stones, &c., formed the great cemetery of Brugh na Boine, 
the burial-place of the Tuatha de Danann race of kings. In Mr. 
Wilde's very interesting and valuable work, " The Boyne and Black- 
water," is an admirable description of this very remarkable locality, 
which he styles "the Irish Memphis." 

I shall not here go over the oft-repeated description of New Grange, 
or that of the more recently excavated Dowth. Mr. Wilde gives a 
most careful and elaborate account of both, which I would recom- 
mend to the careful perusal of the student in this interesting class of 
our national antiquities. 

A very curious and interesting account of the opening of a 
tumulus, on the banks of the Tour in Siberia, is contained in a 
letter from Paul DemidofF, of Petersburgh, read before the Society 
of Antiquaries, Feb. 5, 1767. 

The Russian government having been informed of the existence 
of vast numbers of tumuli near Tomsky, which were opened and plun- 
dered of their contents by the neighbouring tribes, "sent a principal 
officer with a sufficient number of troops to open such of these tumuli as 
were too large for the marauding parties to undertake, and to secure 
their contents." This officer, upon taking a survey of the numberless 
monuments of the dead spread over this great desert, concluded that 
the barrow of the largest dimensions most probably contained the 
remains of the prince or chief; and he was not mistaken, for, after 
removing a very deep covering of earth and stones, the workmen 
came to three vaults, constructed of stones, of rude workmanship. 
That wherein the prince was deposited — which was in the centre, 
and the largest of the three — was easily distinguished by the sword, 
spear, bow, quiver and arrow which lay beside him. In the vault 
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beyond him, towards which his feet lay, were his horse, bridle, 
saddle and stirrups. The body of the prince lay in a reclining 
position upon a sheet of pure gold extending from head to foot, and 
another sheet of gold of the like dimensions was spread over him. 
He was wrapt in a rich mantle, bordered with gold and studded 
with rubies and emeralds; his head, neck, breast and arms naked 
and without ornament. 

In the lesser vault lay the princess, distinguished by her female 
ornaments. She was placed reclining against the wall, with a gold 
chain of many links, set with rubies, round her neck, and gold 
bracelets round her arms. The head, breast and arms were naked. 
The body was covered with a rich robe, but without any border of 
gold or jewels, and was laid on a sheet of fine gold, and covered with 
another. The four sheets of gold weighed 4 Olb. The robes of both 
looked fair and complete, but, on touching, crumbled into dust. 

A very coincident discovery was made in the year 1805, near 
Castle-martyr, in the county of Cork, as detailed in that interesting 
work of Thomas Crofton Croker's, "Researches in the South of 
Ireland." A skeleton was discovered in a cavern, partly natural and 
partly artificial, which was partly covered with a sheet of pure gold 
formed with exceedingly thin plates of stamped or embossed work 
joined by rivets of the same material. There were also found 
some beads of amber. One only of the plates escaped the crucible of 
the goldsmith, and is now in the possession of Mr. Lecky of Cork. 

It is to be regretted that a vast number of these sepulchral tumuli 
have been destroyed, and their contents scattered and lost, through 
the ignorance or avarice of individuals. It would be desirable if this 
and kindred societies took more active steps to disseminate, among 
our gentry and farmers, the value and importance of monuments of 
this class, that, when their removal is unavoidable, they may be 
instructed as to the necessity of having a competent person on the 
spot to investigate and report upon them.^ 

It would be also desirable if a fund could be appropriated for the 
examination of such of these tumuli as are accessible ; or if one or 
more members took upon them the opening of one each every year, 
I am sure the results would be most gratifying to those concerned, 
and our museums would be enriched by many an article of ancient 
art, calculated to throw light on the dim past and to illustrate the 
history, habits and religion of the early habitants of our land. 

Our ancient annals and literature teem with references to the 
sepulchres of the mighty dead, to the fields of conflict, to the spots 
where heroes and chiefs and kings have fallen. With such lights on 
his path, the well-directed eflForts of the antiquary cannot fail of being 
crowned with success. 

' The Kilkenny Archaelogical Society pamphlet comprising " hints" on this sub- 
has printed and circulated gratuitously, a ject. — Eds, 



